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recent times their creed and their practices have become 
affected by Christian and Muhammedan influences alike. 

As a relic of the Assyrians of old, they would just as soon as 
a relic of the ancient Chaldaeans have at various times out- 
wardly adopted the forms and tenets of the ruling people, to 
save themselves from persecution and oppression, and have 
gradually, through ignorance, confounded them with their own 
belief and mode of worship. We have possibly descendants of 
the Chaldseans of old in the Khaldis, now Nestorian Christians. 
Why should there be no remnant of the still more renowned 
Assyrians ? And, if existing, why should it not be in Assyria 
Proper, where, among the actual dwellers in and around 
Nineveh, we find a race resembling in aspect the Assyrians 
depicted on the monuments of olden times ; still adhering to 
many of the more striking practices of the Assyrians of old — 
sun and fire worship and sacrifices — and still preserving their 
national sanctuary with its sacred symbols, analogous to those 
depicted on the Assyrian royal tablets, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of what was manifestly also the chief national sanc- 
tuary of the ancient Assyrians ? 



III. — On Maori Popular Poetry. By William Bailet 
Baker, Esq. 

There are few subjects more interesting to the ethnological 
inquirer, or which convey to him a clearer knowledge and 
perception of the mental condition of a primitive people, their 
manner of thinking and feeling, than their popular songs. For 
as Selden truly remarks, " More solid things do not snow the 
complexion of the times so well as ballads." And though 
there exist no great epic streams to reflect the general character 
of Maori poetry, " these popular ballads", to use the words of 
an ingenious German writer, " are the sources and fountains 
which, with their network of rills, water and drain the whole 
country; and bringing to light what is hidden in the inmost 
bowels, pour out into lays the secrets of its heart's blood." 

Maori poetry having as yet no history, any attempt at chro- 
nological order must be renounced. A considerable portion of 
it is, doubtless, comparatively ancient ; for many mysterious 
allusions and long- forgotten words have been handed down, 
which the most learned priests of the present day cannot inter- 
pret or expound. The oldest compositions were evidently 
brought hither from the land whence they migrated about eight 
hundred years ago, and doubtless belong to an anterior period. 
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Many of them may have been composed in Wharekura, the 
sacred temple and seat of Maori literature ; for though origi- 
nally intended for religious services only, it appears to have in 
some measure lost its sanctity, and instead of paying that strict 
attention and reverence to the teachings of the tohunga, or priests, 
which superstitious people are accustomed to do, tradition dis- 
tinctly informs us that the time of the pupils was chiefly spent in 
composing and reciting waiata, or songs. And it is interesting to 
compare these ancient specimens of poetry with those of more 
modern times, as marking the changes which have taken place 
in the Maori mind subsequently to its separation from every 
other part of the world. There can be no doubt that the 
Maories have been far more civilized — if such a term may be 
applied to them — at one period of their history than they were 
at the beginning of the present century, and their ideas were 
consequently more refined and intelligible to the European 
mind. The name given by the first immigrants from Hawaiki 
to the northern island of New Zealand — the fish of Maui — and 
the surprising correctness with which they have assigned vari- 
ous portions of the island to different parts of the fish, clearly 
prove that they were well acquainted with its geographical 
features, and in the habit of frequent intercourse with each 
other. Indeed, there are almost indisputable proofs that some, 
at least, of the Maori race may trace their descent from Chinese 
or Japanese castaways, who would, doubtless, introduce some 
of the arts in which their countrymen excelled. So far, then, 
as the Maories are concerned, the " progressive development" 
theory has proved fallacious ; for instead of advancing in the 
arts and manufactures which were essential to a comfortable 
existence when permanently settled in their new home, or even 
retaining the knowledge they originally possessed, each suc- 
cessive generation has retrograded, and lost many of the most 
valuable inventions of a former state of society. 

It is somewhat remarkable that no distinct traces exist of the 
language spoken by the first inhabitants of New Zealand ; nor 
have any of their songs survived. Tradition tells us that the 
ancestors of the present Maori race, on their arrival, found 
another people in possession of the country ; but as they were 
greatly inferior in physical strength and courage to the new 
comers, who waged incessant war upon them, and hunted them 
down like wild beasts, they rapidly melted away, leaving no 
relic behind but their names in the rude songs and wild tra- 
ditions of their conquerors. 

The frequent irregularities to be met with in some of the 
oldest compositions, may naturally enough be attributed to 
their numerous reciters. Handed down from one generation 
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to another, they were not only liable to various alterations and 
omissions, but the very class of men through whom they have been 
transmitted would almost preclude the possibility of their being 
strictly genuine. Improvisatores by profession, they exercised 
the faculty of invention as well as of memory ; introducing 
ideas of their own for greater immediate effect, interpolating 
other passages, and omitting that which they deemed unworthy 
of the author. On the other hand again, some of the longest 
waiata in the Maori language are recited in different parts of 
the country with a surprising degree of accuracy. The har- 
monious flow of numbers and regularly recurring cadences 
alone could impress these indelibly upon the memory of those 
who heard them and thus secure their being handed down to 
posterity, without even a change in the obsolete phraseology. 
Before the art of writing was known, and when the minds of 
men were not attracted by attempts to obtain a variety of know- 
ledge, a faculty capable of so great improvement would naturally 
attain a large degree of excellence by careful culture and ex- 
ercise. Memory was, in fact, the only vehicle by which the 
knowledge of past things could be retained ; and so fully were 
the ancient Maori priesthood aware of this, that they repeated 
certain incantations and invoked supernatural aid for the 
benefit of those pupils to whom they committed their learning 
and the traditions of their forefathers. During the past years 
of the present century, the mind of the Maori youth has had 
fresh objects of interest to dwell upon ; and it is not to be 
wondered at that they should feel disinclined to burden them- 
selves with incidents and mystical, as well as mythological, 
allusions, preserved to them in language as dissimilar to that 
now spoken as that in which the admired compositions of 
Chaucer have been handed down to us. 

For the full enjoyment of these compositions, it is necessary 
to adopt foreign feelings, views, and prejudices ; lest, judging 
them by, and comparing them with, our own standard, we be 
led to form very erroneous opinions of the motives and actions 
therein described. It is not the peculiarity of structure alone 
in the songs of the Maori race which renders the right under- 
standing and appreciation of them difficult, but the style of 
speaking and thinking, which is so altogether different from 
that of civilized nations. To depict them according to their 
native genius is a task which few can attempt with a certainty 
of success, while all must allow that in criticising a translation 
we are testing the original in a foreign dress. It is also the 
nature of poetry to affect a peculiar choice of words, so that 
however proficient a person may be in colloquial language, he 
may find himself wholly unable to understand the language of 
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the songs. The greatest difficulty, however, arises from the 
remote and vague allusions so wrought into the piece, that even 
among themselves the songs of one tribe are almost unintelligible 
to another. 

It being essential to all kinds of poetry that it should be con- 
fined to numbers and consist of some kind of verse, however 
rude, I will endeavour to prove that this rule attains in the 
Maori language, though its existence has been questioned by 
some of the best scholars. It is to this end that the composers 
indulge in the license of using words and syllables in a 
manner sometimes remote from the common acceptation, and 
contrary to the analogy of the language ; so that they shorten 
them by taking from the number of syllables, or adding one or 
more for the sake of adapting the word to their immediate pur- 
pose, as in the following lines : — 

« I hara mai koe 
I taku makau tupu, 
E nahana nei an 
I whakamahana." 

In this instance, the number of feet in the first line has been 
obtained by using a word of two syllables instead of a more 
common one of three j in fact, by changing the verb haere — to 
go — into hara; and in the third line by eking out the syllables by 
converting nana into nahana. Poetry, in every language, makes 
use of some such artifice for facilitating versification ; but none, 
perhaps, has admitted this liberty more freely than the Maori. 

The verses are of very unequal length, sometimes consisting 
of six or eight syllables, thus :— 

" Nei au ka noho, 
Kapakapa tu ana 
Te tau o taku ate, . 
Me he rau kahakaha." 

Or extending to twice that number, as in Te Kangiwhakaurua's 

Lament : — 

" Nei ka noho i te po roa o Matiti, 
Mokohiti noa te tau o taku ate; 
Nuku mai, e hine, kia piri mai koe, — 
Whakarukeruke uoa i ruoga i aku ringa." 

The construction of Maori poetry is not only abrupt and 
elliptical to an excess not allowed in the English language, but 
the license is carried so far as to disregard rules of grammar 
that are strictly regarded in prose ; even altering words to make 
them sound more poetically. In Te Uira's Lament, a lofty 
mountain known as Tauwhara is spoken of as Tauwharara ; 
and another commences — " He raro ato," instead of " He rangi 
aio." As has already been stated, it deals most arbitrarily 
with the syllables, and sometimes even inverts their order. On 
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this subject, a profound Maori scholar writes : — " They will be 
found, for the most part, to consist chiefly in omissions of the 
articles ko and te, omissions of at, of the pronouns, of such par- 
ticles as met, and of other complementary words ; omissions of 
the nominative case, of the objective, often of the verb and 
verbal particles ; omissions of the prepositions, changes of one 
preposition into another ; unusual words introduced, and words 
sometimes inverted — exceedingly wild and abrupt metaphors, 
and transitions unexpected and rapid." 

There may be observed in Maori poetry a certain conforma- 
tion of the sentences, the nature of which is, that a complete 
sense is infused in every component part, and every member 
constitutes an entire verse ; so that as the poems divide them- 
selves in a manner spontaneously into periods, for the most part 
equal, so the periods are divided into verses or couplets, and 
form a composition cut and divided in a peculiar manner. As 
a striking example of this peculiarity, may be quoted the justly 
admired tangi, or lament, of Tepaea for her husband, who died 
after only a few hours illness : — 

" See yonder is Kopu, the herald of morn, 
Like the form of my friend returning to me. 
I weep for his fledgelings now clinging around me ; 
Bereft of their parent, thus silent and fallen. 
Aloof to the south rises Taupiri's peak ; 
And wildly the surges of Manukau chafe. 
One day bore thee hence from the homes of the living, 
Ere thy kindred could bind Motutara upon thee. 
Return, oh return, and recline in thy dwelling ; 
That home where my heart-strings were twined around tbee. 
Oh, lost the sweet warbler that welcom'd the mora, 
Departed and gone from its lover for ever." 

Reference has already been made to poetry as the medium 
through which most, if not all, the more interesting incidents in 
the history of the Maori race have been handed down to our 
times. The following historical composition — a nursery song — 
probably one of the oldest that has been preserved, is interest- 
ing not only as giving the origin of the native name of every 
place from Whanganui, on the west coast, to Wairarapa, but 
also as illustrating the manner in which the oral traditions were 
transmitted from father to son. As the peculiarity of its style, 
and the numerous local allusions it contains, would render a 
literal translation wholly unintelligible, it will be sufficient to 
quote a few lines, and relate the tradition it is intended to 
convey : — 

" Finding it was wide, Whanganui ; 
As the splashing of water, Whangaehu ; 
The length of a fallen tree, Turakina ; 
When his heart sank, Manawatu." 

The singer, addressing his daughter, informs her that her 
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ancestors came from Hawaiki in a canoe named Kurawhaupo ; 
that they landed at Whenua-kura, where they built houses and 
planted kumara — sweet potatoes, — and then relates the inci- 
dents of a journey undertaken by Hau for the purpose of re- 
covering his wife, Wairaka, who had eloped with a man named 
Weku. On reaching the first river, he named it, on account 
of its width, Whanganui — the great mouth ; the next is de- 
scribed as being so near, that water from the "Whanganui could 
be splashed as far ; this he named Whangaehu — the splashed 
mouth — from tiheu, to bale water. The next river was so near, 
that the head of a tree, felled on the banks of the Whangaehu, 
would reach as far; it received the name of Turakina, from 
turaki — to throw down. Having walked a considerable dis- 
tance before reaching the next river, he called it Tikei — a pace 
— from tikei, the action of the legs in walking. Passing on 
thence to a larger river, which he feared he should not be able 
to cross, he called it Manawatu — the stopped breath. Further 
on, the wind whistled past his ears ; he called the place Hokio, 
after a bird which whistles in the night, and is considered an omen 
of death. A small creek he named Ohau — of Hau — after him- 
self. He now carried his spear in a horizontal position ; whence 
the next river received the name of Otaki, from taki, to level a 
spear when making a charge. When, being weary, he strength- 
ened himself by prayers and incantations, he called the place 
Waimea, from mehameha, to make sacred. At the next river 
he looked out slyly from the corner of his eye to see if he could 
discover his wife, and called the place Waikanae. He breathed 
hard when he reached the place where Wairaka was sitting 
with her paramour. He said to her, " Wairaka, I am thirsty ; 
fetch me some water." She got up, and walked down to the 
sea with a calabash in each hand. He required her to go on 
until the waves flowed over her shoulders, when he repeated a 
karakia, which converted her into a rock that still bears her 
name. Joyfully he went on his way, and called the next river 
Wairarapa — the glistening water. The last act is thus de- 
scribed: — 

" When he was weary, my daughter, 

He looked upon Wairaka ; 

He repeated an incantation, — 

She became fixed above and below, 

And remains ever immoveable. 

When his eyes glistened with delight, 

He called the place Wairarapa ; 

It was the rejoicing of your ancestor, — 

This sky became cloudless, my daughter." 

It will readily be understood that the meaning of the last 
line is, that having so signally avenged himself upon his un- 
faithful spouse, the dark cloud which had overcast the horizon 
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of his mind had passed away, and, in the words of the song, 
" his sky became cloudless." 

The next, in point of antiquity, is a very favourite waiata 
aroha — love song — composed by a young woman of the Ngati- 
kahununui tribe. She had been betrothed by her parents to a 
young chief; but, as was very frequently the case, she had be- 
stowed her affections upon another. She thus bewails her 
cruel lot : — 

" The tears gush from mine eyes; 

My eyelashes are wet with tears. 

But stay, my tears, within, 

Lest you be called mine. 

Alas ! I am betrothed. 

It is for Te Maunu 

That my love devours me. 

But I must weep in vain, 

Beloved one, for thee; 

Like Tinirau's lament 

For his captive, Tutunui, 

Who was slain by Ngae, alas! " 

Some persons may be rather curious to know what Tinirau's 
pet was, and why the disconsolate maiden's grief was likened 
to his. The pet was nothing less than a whale ! To explain 
the simile, it will be necessary to relate the tradition referred 
to. Tinirau was a great chief in the early times of heroes and 
demigods, celebrated for the beauty of his person and for his 
vanity. He had several pools filled with clear transparent 
water, and spent a considerable portion of each day in ad- 
miring his features as reflected therein. His temper, however, 
and the face of his mirrors were alike frequently ruffled by 
certain envious ladies, who felt a malicious pleasure in destroy- 
ing the transparency of the water by casting mud into the pools. 
He also kept a stud of whales. His favourite was named Tu- 
tunui — very mischievous. One day a friend of his, Kae — not 
Ngae, as the song calls him, — who had been attending a feast 
given by Tinirau in honour of the birth, or naming, of one of 
his children, borrowed him for the purpose of returning home. 
After being cautioned to take great care of him, Kae mounted 
the marine charger, and was speedily borne homewards across 
the sea. Instead of dismounting in deep water, as he had pro- 
mised to do, Kae ran the monster ashore, where it soon killed 
itself by floundering on the rocks. Kae's people cut it up 
and cooked itj the sea breeze wafted the odour to Tinirau, 
who exclaimed, " The fragrance of Tutunui is exhaling." This 
saying passed into a proverb, which is still frequently used by 
the hungry traveller, as he approaches a pa and scents the 
savoury fumes of the umu or Maori oven. 

Apostrophes, or addresses to persons absent or dead, have 
been, in all ages, the language of passion, and are much used 
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by the Maories ; but the construction of their poetical composi- 
tions is so disjointed, and each succeeding idea so independent 
of the preceding one, that it is hardly possible to quote an 
entire waiata in which the composer has adhered strictly to 
his subject. One of the best specimens of this class is the 
tangi — lament — for Te Heuheu, who was overwhelmed by an 
avalanche of mud, which burst upon Te Rapa in the night, and 
buried the village with its sleeping inhabitants : — 
" The rays of the evening are playfully glancing, 

And illumine the peak of the lofty Tauwhara. 

Say, is it my friend to his kindred returning? 

Or roust I still mourn him so suddenly fallen? 

Thou wast snatched away from our midst in a moment ; 

Bnt go, thou great one, belov'd and revered. 

Go, thou champion, our chieftain and leader; 

Go, thou shelter from storm and from tempest. 

How great was his pow'r who dared destroy thee, 

And whelmed thy force 'neath earth's dreary bosom. 

Mine eye oft recals thy beautiful features ; 

Thy moko imprinted by Matarau's chisel. 

And the tribes thou hast left are mournful and timid ; 

Bereft of their leader, perplexed and wildered. 

The stars in the heavens are waning and scatter'd; 

Tutahi and Behua no more will appear; 

While the star that presides o'er thee, Mangaroa, 

Is torob'd in the earth and extinguished for ever. 

To the south Tongariro stands hoary and lonely ; 

And the crest of Te Arawa floats on the billow. 

Thou first-born of Bangi, awake from thy slumber, 

Bise up, as of yore, and flourish thy weapon ; 

Let the nations be told of thy valour and wisdom, 

Thou rock that wast lash'd by the surges of ocean. 

From the summit of greatness although thou hast fallen, 

Yet the fame of thy actions is pealing like thunder. 

And the name of our chieftain is raised to heaven." 

A similar expression to that in which the Maori poet likens 
the death of Te Heuheu to the sudden disappearing of a star, 
is made use of by the prophet Isaiah when denouncing ruin 
against the proud king of Egypt : — 

" And when I put thee out, I will cover the heavens, 
And the stars thereof will I make dark." 

Another example of this class is Tarawiri's address to her 
murdered parent : — 

" Who can tell the anguish swelling 
In this aching heart of mine, 
For the man of valour fallen ; — 
Fall'n the man of mighty name, 
Fall'n the kind indulgent parent; — 
Fall'n the succour of my childhood. 
Who, then, shall avenge thy death-blow ; 
Who revenge thee on thy foemen ; 
Save thy valiant younger brother, 
In Tapeka's stronghold dwelling? 
He shall summon mighty warriors 
From Waikato's turgid waters 
To the bounds of Maketu. 

K2 
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These (he people who obey'd thee, 
Owned tby far extended sway ; 
Thy proud crest, Tongariro, 
Lies dishonour'd in the dust." 

In common with most primitive nations, the New Zealanders 
attach much interest and importance to the last words uttered 
hy a chief or relative prior to his decease, and many tangi have 
been composed on these occasions to convey to their friends a 
last intimation of their wishes and feelings, and at the same 
time express their regret at the absence of some beloved 
relative. In illustration of this very favourite class of tangi, 
may be given that composed by Te Uira, a chieftainess of high 
rank in the Taupo district, and recited with her last expiring 
breath : — 

" The sunbeams are glancing athwart the blue sky, 

And mildly the rays of the ev'ning are playing, 

Like arrows of light, round dark Tauwbara ; 

Which hides from my view my first-born, my pride, 

My Amo, I love as none other can love. 

Seek not to console me, my kindred and friends, 

But leave me alone to indulge in my sorrow; 

Let me weep loud and long as my life will permit, 

For soon I must close my aged eyes on the world; 

Descend to the place where spirits are dwelling, 

To join my belov'd, who is gone on before." 

The world of spirits, or abode of the dead, has been a fa- 
vourite topic in the poetical compositions of all nations from the 
earliest times ; and, equally ignorant of the real state of the 
soul after its separation from the body, each has invented its 
own fabulous tales respecting the actions and pursuits of the 
spirit, suggested by the incidents of its natural or mortal life. 
In this way the Maories described the state of the civil com- 
munity of their deceased friends, and anticipated, as in the lines 
just quoted, a joyful meeting in another world. 

The following tangi was composed, under similar circum- 
stances, by a young chief, to express his attachment to the wife 
of his youth, from whom he had been separated by his friends. 
Domestic quarrels, which are of frequent occurrence among the 
Maories, often result in the banishment of the weaker or offend- 
ing party ; and the singer's dying appeal to the better feelings 
of his mother on behalf of his wife is peculiarly touching : — 

" Soft the north wind sweepeth onward, 
Love upon its wings it beareth ; 
Drop my tears like flowing waters ; 
Weep I will not, but mine eyes shall 
Best upon the cloud approaching. 
Whither, say, oh ! whither com'st thou ? 
Com'st thou from my boyhood's love? 
She who wrapped round, to warm me, 
Garments of thy weaving, mother ? 
Let not wrath 'gainst her be kindled ; — 
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Tree was she of mine own planting,— 
Sharer of my midnight slumbers, — 
Warmth and love to me imparting, — 
Prostrate now on earth reclining." 

One more example of this class may be given. It was recited 
on her death bed by a young woman who was supposed to have 
incurred the wrath of the gods by trespassing on sacred ground, 
and punished by them with an incurable disease. It was ad- 
dressed to her father, to whom she was much attached : — 

" Sink, thou sun, into thy cave descend, 
Tinting the peak of Pukehinau with thy rays ; 
I deem'd we should in oompany depart, 
But I remain to lave me in the tide, 
While the pale moon looks down upon my pain. 
My limbs like fiery cinders glow, 
Soon to be cooled by contact with the dust, 
Or the red earth of Patumarama. 
Farewell, "belov'd I Fill up the bitter draught 
Of woe, which nothing can avert. 
Spirits of ill have leagued thy heart to grieve ; 
The axe is rais'd, and soon its falling weight, 
Off from the parent stem a limb must lop. 
Hark ! yielding to the passing blast, 
It groans and creaks, fit emblem of my fate. 
Or like the flound'ring skate, transfixed 
By the barbed spear, my life ebbs out. 
Ah me I why should I heedlessly have strayed 
On holy ground ? Why rashly have I toyed 
With objects sacred to the gods alone, — 
Bringing destruction on myself, and grief on you ? 
Helpless I turn me on my dying bed, 
Longing to meet thee, while my ardent love 
Is borne toward thee on the summer breeze. 
The tie which binds my youthful heart to earth 
Soon will be sever'd. Haste to my embrace, 
For with the waning moon my spirit must depart." 

In the opening line of this tangi, a remarkable agreement 
will be found with the poetical ideas of classical nations. Maori 
fable speaks of the sun descending to a cave beneath the earth, 
after the toils of its daily course, and bathing in the life renew- 
ing waters of Waioratane j while the nations already alluded to 
believed that the sun retired to rest in the sea, spending the 
night in the indulgence of his passions. In the ninth Psalm 
this fiction is thus boldly expressed : — 

" For he hath set a tabernacle for the sun, 
Who cometh forth as a bridegroom from his chamber, 
And rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race." 

We learn from history that most nations, from the earliest 
times, have had recourse to poetry and song to incite the pas- 
sions of men to the performance of feats of daring. It tells us 
how the Athenians were indebted to poetry for the recovery of 
Salamis, almost against their own wills and inclinations ; defeat 
having so far disheartened them, that any allusion to a renewal 
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of hostilities was deemed a grave offence. But such was the 
influence of a single song, that they flew to arms, attacked the 
enemy with irresistible ardour, and gained a decisive victory. 
Like cases have occurred in the annals of the Maori race, where 
oppressed and disheartened tribes have been so roused by the 
ironical and taunting songs of bereaved women, that they have 
attacked and routed their powerful, and hitherto victorious, 
enemies. A chief named Te Awarua, of the Taou tribe, had 
been bewitched by a priest of the powerful Waikatos ; and so 
completely was the injured tribe overawed and intimidated, 
that they dared not attempt to avenge his death. Finding this 
to be the case, his daughter composed the following puha, 
which had the effect of so completely rousing their martial 
spirit, that they defeated their enemies, and recovered their 
long dormant courage : — 

" my people ! O my people, weep I 

O Te Tawa! O Te Tawa, weep ! 

Ye can do nought but bitterly weep, 

When ye are attacked by spiritual foes. 

Yes, cherish your wrath, nor let it be roused 

By men far more base than Parukuri, 

Who smote unawares a warrior unarm'd. 

But as for me, I will not weep ; 

My tearful eyes shall be turn'd to watch 

The cloud borne swiftly athwart the sky." 

The expression '* spiritual foes" refers to the agency of the 
evil spirits who are supposed to have been concerned in Te 
Awarua's death. The allusion to the approaching clouds was 
intended to convey an intimation of her intention of seeking 
the aid of some friendly tribe to avenge those wrongs which 
had failed to excite the passions of her timid relatives. 

By far the most common and popular compositions are the 
tangi, which are used on almost every occasion of life, and are 
not always confined to animate objects of affection. They are 
frequently addressed, or have reference, to favourite weapons, 
lands, fields, and canoes. Of this latter class is Rangiwhakau- 
rua's tangi for his land, which had been laid waste by the 
Ngatimaru. It is not, however, a matter of surprise, when we 
consider that the Maories are accustomed to speak of and regard 
their lands as their ancestors, from the fact of their having been 
in the possession of the family ever since their occupation of 
the country. The enemy had burned the forests of this chief- 
tain, and so marred the face of the country that, as he informed 
his daughter in the words of the tangi, her ancestors had de- 
scended to Paerau. In the first line of the original, the words 
"po roao Matiti" mean literally " the long night of Matiti," 
but as this is the star which is supposed to preside over summer, 
they have been rendered as follows : — 
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" Here I sit through summer's long night, 
My heart is beating for my belov'd: 
Come near me, my daughter, and sit by my side; 
How restless art thou when I nurse thee. 
Obstruct not my vision while gazing inland 
At th' approaching canoe, and cloud drawing near ; 
Whose edge, as it rises, approaches Haumapu. 
Thy ancestors liv'd and descended to me, 
But they are driven downwards to Faerau. 

Toko, and kindred, come near unto me ; 

1 am smitten with disease from afar. 
I must haste to hew down 

The thicket of spears at Tahoraparoa ; 
That my spirit may be sooth'd, 
Which is excited for my land." 

In the words " they are driven downwards to Paerau," 
allusion is made to one of the chambers or compartments of 
Hades ; and we find that such an expression is not inconsistent 
with even the sacred poetry of the Hebrews, who supposed 
that not only souls, but even trees and kingdoms, as in the case 
before us, descended to the infernal regions. The prophet 
Ezekiel, speaking of the decline of the kingdom of Assyria, 
writes : — 

" When I cast him down to hell, 

With them that descend into the pit, 

All the trees of Eden, 

The choice and best of Lebanon ; 

All that drink water shall be comforted 

In the nether parts of the earth. 

To whom art tbou thus like in glory, 

And in greatness among the trees of Eden ? 

Yet thou shalt be brought down with the trees of Eden 

Into the nethermost parts of the earth." 

The next example of this class is Te Ngahuru's tangi for his 
canoe : — 

" I weep, when shades of evening close, 
The wreck of what is far from me. 
Whose squadron sweeps so slowly by ? 
•Tis thine, O earth-refreshing mist. 
Turn each swift prow towards the shore 
Where Maketu repels the main. 
Here clinging to the tide-worn rock, 
We hold the batter*d hull alone 
Of that canoe, to deck whose side 
We stripp'd the gannet's downy breast ; 
That men might gaze admiringly 
When, sailing on our northward cruise, 
We touch'd at far-famed Hauraki, 
And caused each chief of Timaru 
With longing eyes to covet her ; 
But split and useless now she lies, 
A wreck on sea-girt Maukaha." 

Laments or tangi for absent friends are very common, and 
many of them are exceedingly beautiful. None of these is 
more popular than Tuirangi's tangi for her husband : — 
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" Dark the louring clouds are rolling 
Bound thy summit, Pukehina ; 
O'er the path where my beloved 
Pass'd for ever from my sight. 
Turn, oh ! turn once more towards me, 
That the love-stream may be poured 
From these welling, dimned eyelids, 
Tribute to our long affection. 
Thine the loving arms that clasped 
Me, unworthy, to thy bosom ; 
Hence my throbbing heart, responsive, 
Twin'd its clasping tendrils round thee." 

Another specimen of this kind of tangi is interesting from the 
fact of its composer having been a young woman, who was 
given by her father to a young chief, in return for a musket 
with which the latter had presented him, and which was the 
first introduced into the upper Waikato district. It also refers 
to the practice of separation by water, which was resorted to 
by sorrowing wives to sever or terminate the grief they ex- 
perienced during the absence of their lords : — 

" Calm, clear, and breathless was the sky, 
When rowed, in wild and martial state, 
Thy squadron, Kiri, on the placid lake. 
Mine eyes behold the sunbeams flash, 
Fitful, upon thy musket butt ; 
Thine, Hiwa, fam'd for val'rous deeds. 
Yet think not, Mini, that I '11 weep, 
Like captive for his distant home, 
Lone and dejected in my house ; 
For I will to the priest repair, 
That sacred rite and potent charm 
May sever with resistless power 
The love that binds my aching heart, 
And falls in tear-drops to the ground." 

The rite or ceremony of separation or severing the tie of 
affection was performed in the following manner : — The priest, 
accompanied by the person afflicted with inconsolable grief, 
went down to a running stream, taking some red ochre and oil 
in his hand. He then carefully mixed the oil and ochre with 
water ; with these he damped the eyes and breast of his patient, 
repeating a karakia — prayer — with each act. He then caused 
the person to stand on hillocks which had been piled up with 
his hands, and smiting the water with his staff, repeated the 
karakia of separation. A somewhat similar custom existed 
among the Slavi, who, however, appear to have resorted to a 
less fallible remedy. When compelled to leave their mis- 
tresses, they not unfrequently gave them this advice :— 

" Weep not, weep not, oh sweet maid ; 
Choose, choose, another lover ! 
Is he better, thou 'It forget me ; 
Is he worse, thou 'It think of me ; 
Think of me, sweet soul, and weep." 
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It is but fair, however, to say that all Maori ladies are not of 
the same way of thinking, and the following waiata may go to 
prove that even among them instances of " devotion" and 
" undying affection" are not wanting : — 

" Wben the night hath closed round me, 
And I lay me down to slumber, 
Throwing out ray arms to grasp thee, 
Nought is clasped but thy spirit. 
Yet I fancy that I hold thee, 
In thy human form and likeness. 
How my thoughts dwell ever on thee, 
And my heart with grief oppressed. 
Now for thee I '11 weep no longer, 
But my prayers shall be addressed 
Unto Bakahua, Kiriki, 
Who preside o'er death and Hades, 
That thou mayest be restored me." 

It is commonly believed by the Maoris that the mind or 
spiritual part of man wanders during his sleep, leaving the 
body in a state of torpor, and that dreams are but the incidents 
which befall the spirit in its wanderings. Frequent allusion is 
made to this superstition in their tangi for absent friends : — 

" Standing in the doorway, lonely, 
Like an ample feast of dainties 
Are the tears which dim my vision, — 
Welling from the briny fountain, 
Love distilling for the absent, 
In the southern districts roaming. 
When my twining arms were loosed, 
And the last embrace was given, 
Tby retiring steps were echoed 
By affection's bootless wailings. 
When the tide of evening closed, 
And I laid me down to slumber, 
Thy lov'd spirit seem'd to hover, 
Guardian like, about my pillow ; 
Not an evanescent image, 
But of human form, and life-like ; 
And I dream'd my absent husband 
In my loving arms lay clasped. 
But thou wert not husband only, 
Dearer to me than my mother; 
Thou wert love's first budding fanoy, 
Ere it ripened into substance." 

The following tangi was addressed by a woman to her hus- 
band, who had left his home on a war expedition. That there 
is some truth in the saying of Byron, " Absence makes the 
heart grow fonder," the experience of Maori dames, as ex- 
pressed in the last lines, seems to prove : — 

" My sight is dimmed, my eyeballs strain'd, 
With gazing toward the ranges, — 
The hills of Whakapaumahara. 

Would that I were a blithesome bird, 
Gifted with wings, that I might fly 
And light beside my absent lover. 
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My heart, extracted, ne'er return'd, 
But hovers o'er thee like a cloud 
Floating upon the summer breeze. 

Bereft of thee, my tears fall fast, 
For though we sometimes quarrelled, 
Now thou art gone, I love thed dearly." 

Suicide was, prior to the introduction of Christianity, of fre- 
quent occurrence among the Maoris ; and a dirge, in which 
special reference was made to the cause which led to the com- 
mission of the rash act, was generally composed for the occasion. 
The following was composed by a young woman who, in a 
paroxysm of rage and grief, occasioned by finding that her 
affection was not reciprocated by the person she loved, cast 
herself down from a lofty precipice. Ere she took the fatal 
leap she sung this dirge : — 

" Thou sun, fast sinking to thy rest, 
Delay thy progress and await my coming. 
Why lingers yet the fatal stroke, 
That I may soon he hurried hence, 
Far from the world in which I dwell. 
How scorns my heart the prating lip, 
That cannot keep my secret safe ! 
For I am lovelier, fairer far, 
Than Parihi, of southern fame ; 
Nor have 1 gazed with envious eye 
On Tahetahe's lovely features ; 
Or beauteous Fokai, she whose fame 
Soars like Whahaari's sulph'rous cloud. 
Moetara in his southern home 
Receives the rumours as they fly. 
But thus I snap the cord of life, — 
Thus close mine eyes upon the world, — 
Thus launch into the deep abyss." 

The puha is a peculiar style of composition; short, spirited, 
and pronounced with a vehement tone and gesture which is 
commonly used by the Maories at public meetings to express 
a general feeling of unity and decision. As, for instance, when 
two contending parties have made peace, they join in singing 
the puha in token of amity. The following was sung with 
great effect by several hundred persons at the signing of the 
Whanganui Deed. Under the figure of the sea, reference is 
made to the irresistible tide of European population which was 
then setting in upon their shores : — 

" Thy heart, McLean, is light and gladsome ,- 
Ours with painful thoughts opprest. 
Every ear is turn'd to listen 
To the roaring of the tide, 
Dashing into chine and cavern, — 
Whelming all things in its fury." 

The humorous songs of the Maoris are very numerous: 
many of them contain much wit and attain great popularity, 
but they are for the most part unintelligible to and inappre- 
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ciable by foreigners. One of the latest and by far the most 
popular during the last year is based upon the following story, 
which was pretty generally believed to be true. A Maori 
sailor, on his return from England, informed his friends that 
an English sailor named Haki — Jacky — was possessed of such 
enormous wealth that the Queen of England fell desperately in 
love with him. She tried long and in vain to persuade Haki 
to marry her j but finding him inexorable, in a fit of mingled 
rage, disappointment, and jealousy she climbed to the top of 
the mast of one of her largest frigates, sung the following 
words, and cast herself headlong into the sea, uttering the last 
exclamation as the waters closed around her : — 

" Wherefore, Jacky, should I repine 
For the gold that makpth all things 
White, and clears all filth away. 
Wait, Jacky, let me w eep, 
Though perplexed hy many evils, 
For the cloud uprising yonder, — 
Image 'tis of my lov'd father. 
Now I climb the topmost height 
Of the tall and slender mast, 
Whence to cast myself down headlong, 
That I may be 'dinner's ready/' 
For the fishes of the ocean. — 
Hallo ! " 



IV. — Some Observations on the Tegumentary Differences which 
exist among the Races of Man. By Robert Dunn, F.R.C.S., 
F.E.S., etc. 

In a former communication to this Society — " On the varying 
forms of the Human Cranium, viewed in connexion with the 
outward circumstances, social state, and intellectual condition 
of man"* — I avowed the conviction that, to my mind, the evi- 
dence is irresistible, which is furnished by anatomy, physiology, 
and psychology, that the genus homo is one; and, taking the 
three typical forms of the skull, the prognathous, pyramidal, 
and oval, I adduced some direct historical evidence in proof of 
the fact of the conversion of one type into that of another, 
under the varying influence of outward circumstances and 
civilized states. 

On the present occasion, and in support of the same convic- 
tion, I beg to solicit your attention to some observations on the 
tegumentary differences which exist among the races of man, 
but from which it has been attempted to draw a very opposite 
conclusion, and to establish the position that these tegumentary 

« Published in the Journal of the Ethnological Society, vol. iv, p. 33. 



